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THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITIES 

THERE  are  now  in  this  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  English- 
speaking  countries  a  great  number  of  Professors  of  the  English 
language  and  of  English  literature.  Not  so  very  long  ago  there 
were  none.  Yet  the  art  of  writing  English  had  been  practised  with 
some  trifling  success  for  many  generations  before  the  first  professor 
appeared.  This  reflexion  may  serve  to  keep  us  humble  who 
belong  to  the  teaching  profession.  One  might  hastily  draw  the 
inference  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  teach  English  at  all,  at  the 
Universities  or  elsewhere.  But  I  do  not  think  that  inference  would 
be  safe.  Things  used  to  manage  themselves  in  the  old  days.  Now 
we  have  undertaken  to  manage  things,  and  they  no  longer  run  alone. 
We  must  go  on  managing  them,  and  manage  them  as  well  as  we  can. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  learn  to  manage  them  better  than  they 
used  to  manage  themselves. 

It  would  be  hazardous  for  an  amateur — and  in  this  field  I  am  but 
an  amateur — to  lay  down  lines  of  English  teaching  for  those  who 
have  made  it  their  life-work.  To  mention  one  danger  alone,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  know  what  all  of  them  are  doing ;  still  less,  what  all  of 
them  have  done.  The  hasty  critic  might  be  silenced  by  one  or 
other  of  these  replies  :  '  I  have  done  that  all  my  life  ;  '  'I  have 
tried  that  and  it  failed.'  And  yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  omit 
from  the  survey  what  is  common  practice  ;  it  is  also  sometimes 
worth  while  to  repeat  an  unlucky  experiment.  From  a  more  lowly 
position  I  can  speak  with  less  offence ;  let  me  try  to  put  myself 
into  the  place  of  the  freshman,  the  leathern  fox,  and  set  forth  as 
best  I  can  the  needs  of  his  class,  which,  diverse  as  it  may  be  in 
character,  capacity,  and  preparation,  is  not  so  diverse  in  its  needs. 
Teaching  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  taught,  and  not 
by  the  propensities  of  the  professor. 

The  first  need  of  every  freshman,  although  he  may  not  know  it, 
is  to  learn  to  write  English.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  ought  to  have 
learnt  to  write  English  at  school.  So  he  ought,  and,  by  the  efforts 
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of  this  Association,  the  number  of  those  who  come  up  to  the  Uni 
versity  unable  to  turn  one  sentence,  or  to  put  two  together,  has 
diminished  and  will  no  doubt  further  diminish.  But  it  is  always 
safe  to  bank  on  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  on  the 
shortcomings  of  human  institutions.  One  may  be  certain  that,  until 
the  Judgement  Day  shall  come,  or  Universities  cease  to  be,  many 
undergraduates  will  enter  the  University  imperfectly  trained  in  the 
composition  of  their  native  tongue. 

When  I  was  a  practising  teacher,  I  used  to  take  the  freshmen's 
essays.  As  I  think  my  friend,  Arthur  Benson,  has  said,  this  is  the 
most  encouraging  form  of  teaching  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
man.  It  is  not  really  teaching  at  all ;  it  is  a  kind  of  maieutic, 
almost  a  magic.  There  was  very  little  one  could  teach  them.  One 
could  correct  faults.  One  could  point  out  ugly,  incorrect,  or  awk 
ward  casts  of  phrase,  one  could  chastise  stock  expressions  and  what 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  calls  jargon,  one  could  make  suggestions 
as  to  order  and  arrangement  of  matter.  In  fact,  one  could  find 
something  to  say  if  there  was  anything  to  criticize.  But,  very  often, 
at  the  beginning  there  was  next  to  nothing.  The  teaching  of  English 
may  improve  treatment ;  it  cannot  provide  topics.  But  they  soon 
found  topics  for  themselves.  The  miracle  of  the  young  mind 
expanding  under  fresh  conditions  is  always  astonishing.  Up  to 
the  very  last  I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the  changes  a  few  weeks 
could  produce.  They  taught  themselves,  of  course,  not  I.  Every 
one  must,  in  fact,  teach  himself ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  learn  ;  it  is  true,  we  can  paralyse  him,  if  we  choose. 

There  would  be  some  who  came  up  well  skilled  for  their  age 
in  the  art  of  expression ;  glib,  self-confident,  even  brilliant.  But 
every  experienced  University  teacher  will  agree  that  there  should 
be  quite  as  much  to  do  for  these  as  for  the  others.  There  always 
was  something  to  do  for  them  up  to  the  end.  The  art  of  writing 
English  is  no  child's  play;  it  is  an  art  worth  studying;  that  is  to 
say,  an  art  in  which  perfection  is  unattainable.  The  better  the 
student  the  more  there  is  to  criticize  in  his  work.  The  teacher  need 
not  be  afraid  that  the  time  will  ever  come  for  helpless,  speechless 
approbation.  If  English  essay  palls — and  it  may — there  are  other 
ways  of  teaching  the  same  thing.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
teaching  of  English  at  our  schools  and  Universities  is  as  thorough 
and  effective  as  the  teaching  of  French  in  France. 

If  all  the  young  men  and  women  are  to  have  their  due,  every 
don  should  constitute  himself  a  professor  of  English.  Some  of  them 
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have  already  done  this  ;  others  will  look  contemptuous  at  the 
suggestion;  others,  again,  embarrassed.  The  contemptuous  will 
continue  to  rejoice  in  their  own  magnificence ;  the  embarrassed  will 
find,  if  they  try,  that  the  task  is  not  so  hard  as  they  imagine. 
They  would  not  have  reached  their  present  eminence  had  they  been 
innocent  of  the  art  of  expression.  They  would  not  have  been  there, 
it  is  presumed,  had  they  not  some  gift,  some  taste  for  teaching. 
There  is  no  form  of  teaching  more  full  of  reward  to  the  teacher, 
more  necessary  to  the  taught. 

This  kind  of  teaching  fits  in  naturally  with  all  the  literary  Schools, 
though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  often  neglected  where  it 
seems  most  obvious.  I  came  across  one  classical  scholar,  a  school 
master,  who  said  he  could  not  teach  English  essay.  I  think  his  own 
education  must  have  been  neglected.  But  the  necessity  for  such 
teaching  is  not  confined  to  the  literary  departments.  Even  if  a 
man  specializes  in  mathematics  or  in  natural  science  he  cannot  with 
impunity  dismiss  his  English  studies.  Most  men  follow  the  sciences 
for  education,  or  to  fit  them  for  a  profession.  Education  without 
English  is  like  the  wisdom  of  the  dumb ;  it  lacks  the  one  thing  that 
gives  outward  value  to  the  whole.  And  what  sort  of  professional 
training  is  that  which  has  not  made  the  man  fit  to  put  his  meaning 
on  paper  so  that  others  can  grasp  and  respect  it  ?  A  time  will  come 
even  to  the  professed  mathematician  when  mathematical  symbols 
will  not  express  what  he  has  to  say.  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt 
has  told  us  how  his  profession  suffers  from  the  deficient  literary 
training  of  its  entrants.  I  misdoubt  the  other  technical  professions 
would  say  the  like  if  they  found  a  voice.  In  the  literary  courses  of 
instruction  at  the  University,  other  influences  may  make  up  for 
defect  of  training  in  English.  In  mathematics  and  science  and  the 
technical  courses  that  is  not  so. 

The  power  to  write  English  is  a  possession  in  itself^  it  is  also  an 
assistance  in  business.  A  love  of  English  literature  may  not  be 
useful  for  business ;  but  it  is  for  life  beyond  rubies  and  pearls. 
There  are  probably  many  who  can  be  trained  to  write  decent  English 
who  will  never  love  a  good  book  for  its  own  sake.  You  can  offer  to 
such  men  good  books ;  they  will  prefer  the  bad,  or  none  at  all — 
perhaps  only  one.  I  once  knew  an  undergraduate  who  confided  to 
me  that  he  found  it  saved  trouble  always  to  read  in  one  book.  I 
inquired  :  What  book  ?  He  replied,  Handley  Cross.  Now  Handley 
Cross  is  a  good  book  ;  but  it  is  insufficient  nutriment,  when  unvaried. 
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It  is  useless  to  try  coercion  with  such  folk ;  their  nature  will  defeat 
you.  They  are  often  industrious,  trustworthy,  and  capable  ;  the 
schoolmaster  has  already  had  his  chance  with  them  ;  where  he  has 
failed  we  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  For  them  no  provision  need  be 
made  of  belletristic  studies. 

There  are  also  those  natural  lovers  of  good  books,  for  whom  the 
libraries  of  the  University  are  a  widespread  pleasure-ground.  They 
know  the  way  ;  they  need  no  guide.  All  they  need  is  a  friend  with 
whom  to  speak  of ,  books  ;  the  wise,  the  fortunate  professor  is  he 
who  can  supply  that  need,  who  can  draw  a  circle  of  such  young 
men  round  himself. 

But  there  is  a  large  and  indeterminate  class  of  men  and  women 
who  have  a  vague,  undeveloped  taste  for  good  books.  There  should 
always  be  a  stirring  and  sympathetic  professor  of  English  litera 
ture  to  catch  some  of  these,  and  set  them  reading.  At  such  popular 
work  the  men  of  learning  smile  a  superior  smile ;  such  cheap  suc 
cesses  are  not  for  them.  It  is  true  that  such  students  will  rarely 
train  into  scholars ;  their  labours  will  not  benefit  the  world,  they 
will  not  increase  learning ;  but  the  mark  of  a  civilized  man  is  the 
use  he  makes  of  leisure,  and  no  better  use  can  be  made  of  leisure 
than  to  read  a  good  book.  If  you  can  implant  the  love  of  good 
books  in  a  single  mind  you  start  a  new  centre  of  book-loving  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  more  humanizing,  no  more  civilizing  influence. 
The  children  of  these  young  men  and  women  will  have  the  chance 
that  is  denied  to  so  many,  the  chance  that  is  worth  all  the  teachers 
in  the  world — a  home  where  books  are  treated  as  friends,  and  intro 
duced  in  their  turn  to  the  children  of  the  house.  The  humbler  the 
position  where  this  love  of  books  arises,  the  greater  its  value  for 
life.  If  you  have  horses,  shooting,  motor  cars,  travelling,  golf,  you 
may  be  able  to  do  without  books  ;  but,  if  you  have  none  of  these 
things,  a  single  book  can  serve  to  extend  the  horizon  of  life — too 
narrow  for  us  all. 

The  teaching  of  English  ought  to  be  all-pervading  in  a  University. 
All  should  learn  there  to  say  what  they  mean  in  workmanlike 
fashion.  Some  should  learn  the  pride  of  an  artist  in  good  work. 
Many  should  acquire  there  and  fix  in  their  hearts  for  ever  the  love 
of  good  books  ;  by  this  I  mean  first  the  love  of  English  books,  for 
English  books  are  the  most  accessible  to  us  and  inferior  to  none ; 
but  the  love  of  English  books  leads  on  to  other  books  in  other  lan 
guages  ;  and  the  book-lover  will  seldom  be  a  bad  scholar.  He  will 
learn  to  use  a  book  as  an  instrument  of  knowledge  ;  and  those 
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who  have  learned  that  have  broken  half  the  path  to  any  study, 
permanent  or  temporary. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  trying  to  set  down  what  young  men  and 
women  need  from  the  University  apart  from  their  special  studies — 
composition  for  business,  reading  for  life.  That  all  should  get 
these,  from  an  imperfect  institution,  is  too  much  to  expect ;  that 
many  should  get  both  is  what  we  have  to  work  for.  But  now 
I  approach  the  specialized  university  studies  whose  number  in 
creases  day  by  day.  In  my  own  University  an  honours  degree  can 
be  taken  in  the  following  subjects  separately :  classics,  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  philosophy,  law,  history,  modern  languages, 
engineering,  economics,  theology,  and  Oriental  languages.  Mathe 
maticians  have  a  language  of  their  own ;  the  more  reason  that 
they  should  return  from  time  to  time  and  commune  with  their 
fellows  and  their  great  ancestry  in  the  language  which  unites  our 
race.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  make  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
inventions  in  engineering ;  but,  if  the  man  of  science  wishes  to 
make  his  discoveries  and  inventions  known,  if  he  wishes  to  pass 
on  the  torch  to  others,  he  must  be  able  to  speak  and  to  write  so  as 
to  command  attention.  The  medical  man,  the  surgeon,  is  not  only 
a  man  of  learning,  a  practitioner ;  he  has  also  to  be  a  man  of  the 
world ;  and  the  world  is  swayed  by  words.  The  lawyer  has  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  use  and  meaning  of  words  ;  any  academic  drilling, 
however  severe,  that  he  may  receive  at  the  University,  will  tend 
to  fit  him  for  his  professional  career.  He  will  also  have  to  know 
men ;  men  are  not  to  be  learnt  either  from  laws,  or  books,  or  both, 
but  more  true  knowledge  of  men  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the 
great  writers  than  by  a  study  of  the  law  alone.  The  efficacy, 
the  currency  of  philosophy  and  economics  are  greatly  impaired  by 
the  jargon  with  which  many  modern  economists  and  philosophers 
choose  to  disfigure  their  pages.  Plato  was  no  superficial  trifler 
with  philosophy,  yet  He  said  all  he  had  to  say  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  his  day.  Adam  Smith  was  no  mean  economist,  yet  he 
found  no  need  for  an  esoteric  vocabulary.  How  different  from  some 
I  could  name  !  For  theologians  I  am  sure  English  is  useful ;  it 
should  also  be  useful  to  students  of  Oriental  languages. 

In  dealing  with  these  subjects  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  state 
ment  of  the  needs  of  all  students.  Those  needs,  whether  for  business 
or  life,  include  lucidity  in  the  teacher,  and  powers  of  self-expression 
for  the  students. 
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I  now  come  to  the  three  literary  Schools,  which  in  some  form  or 
other  exist  in  almost  all  our  Universities  :  the  Classical  School, 
the  History  School,  the  School  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature, 
from  which  the  English  School  may  or  may  not  be  separated. 

In  these  Schools,  I  take  it,  the  students  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  to  their  different  needs.  There  are  some  who, 
having  received  from  early  childhood  a  methodical,  continuous, 
and  thorough  education,  require  and  deserve  from  the  University 
the  best,  the  most  coherent,  the  most  extended,  the  most  enlightened 
conclusion  and  consummation  to  their  training  by  way  of  letters. 
Their  framework  of  humane  knowledge  is  ready.  They  come  to  us 
to  complete  the  edifice.  For  them  provision  must  be  made. 

And  then  there  is  also,  especially  in  our  newer  Universities, 
a  considerable  class,  eager  for  knowledge  and  illumination,  but  less 
completely  equipped  at  the  outset  of  their  university  career.  For 
them  a  similar  provision  is  suitable  ;  but  the  range  of  studies  cannot 
be  so  wide. 

In  old  days  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  read  the  Bible.  The  man 
who  knew  one  book  thoroughly,  and  that  book  the  Bible,  had  no 
contemptible  education.  The  Authorized  Version  contains,  in  the 
most  noble  and  purest  language,  a  complete  literature,  a  complete 
picture  of  national  and  individual  life.  Legend  and  history,  poetry, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  law,  geography,  human  nature,  all  are  there. 
And  with  them  a  hope,  a  vision,  a  plan  of  life.  Even  the  secondary 
authors  have  been  inspired ;  somewhere  in  the  range  from 
John  Bunyan  through  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to  John  Henry 
Newman  very  diverse  minds  will  find  congenial  instruction.  But, 
putting  exegesis  aside,  it  is  partly  because  we  have  stopped  reading 
our  Bible  that  many  modern  educational  devices  are  needed. 

The  comprehensive  unity  of  Bible  study  is  also  to  be  found  in 
a  good  Classical  School.  The  study  of  language  and  of  the  art  of 
expression,  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  oratory,  history,  law,  philosophy, 
all  find  a  place  in  it.  All  these  are  studied,  not  in  text-books,  but 
in  the  works  of  the  great  men.  The  range  of  profitable  study  is  so 
accurately  determined  by  a  wise  tradition,  that  the  restrictions  of 
the  examination  are  as  harmless  as  may  be. 

But  there  is  one  defect  in  any  and  every  Classical  School  :  there 
is  nothing  modern  in  it,  not  even  any  English  literature.  I  think 
this  defect  is  more  apparent  than  real  as  regards  English.  Wherever 
the  best  traditions  prevail  in  a  Classical  School,  sufficient  attention 
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is  paid  to  the  niceties  of  English  composition.  Invention,  order, 
proportion,  construction,  can  be  learned  from  classical  models; 
though  a  little  criticism  will  not  come  amiss.  Classical  scholars 
have  for  the  most  part  acquired  the  love  of  good  books ;  you  will 
generally  find  them  well  read  in  English  literature.  What  they  need 
from  their  teachers — and  no  doubt  often  get — is  to  be  constantly 
reminded  of  the  modern  applications  of  their  ancient  studies,  of 
modern  parallels  to  their  ancient  authors.  Some  of  our  most  dis 
tinguished  Professors  of  English  literature  have  been  trained  in  a 
Classical  School.  I  do  not  think  there  is  need  in  any  Classical 
School  to  make  special  provision  for  English  literature.  There  is 
danger  in  submitting  the  delicate  flowers  of  English  literature  to 
the  methods  of  the  lecture  room,  the  schedules  and  tests  of  the 
examination  room.  If  in  any  conditions  English  literature  is  being 
spontaneously  studied,  it  is  best  to  leave  those  conditions  alone. 

The  History  Schools  in  our  Universities  are  for  the  most  part 
very  flourishing  institutions.  By  their  nature  they  must  be  Schools 
of  English.  Every  student  who  aspires  to  success  must  have  constant 
practice  in  writing  essays  on  historical  or  theoretical  subjects,  in 
composing  neat,  well-arranged,  well-expressed  answers  to  questions. 
I  find  them  wanting,  however,  in  one  respect.  They  lay  great  stress 
on  original  authorities  and  endeavour  by  their  examinations  to 
secure  that  students  shall  have  practice  in  making  use  of  contem 
porary  material.  But  every  author  is  an  original  authority  for  his 
own  time.  When  there  is  an  abundance  of  authors  of  the  first  rank 
who  are  worth  reading  for  their  own  sake,  and  also  for  the  information 
they  contain,  why  not  make  use  of  these  ?  I  give  a  list  of  authors 
some  of  whose  works  ought  at  a  University  to  be  read  alongside  with 
English  History  and  used  as  illustrative  material — Chaucer,  Shake 
speare,  Bacon,  More,  Hobbes,  Dryden,  Halifax,  De  Foe,  Swift, 
Bolingbroke,  Burke,  Cobbett,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray.  The 
list  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  these  will  serve  as  a  sample. 
I  dislike  coercion  as  applied  to  English  literature.  But  the  least 
objectionable  form  of  coercion  is  to  tell  the  students  to  read  the 
books,  and  intimate  that  they  will  be  or  may  be  examined  on  their 
subject-matter.  Applied  in  this  way,  coercion  may  not  lead  to 
disgust,  but  may  form  a  taste. 

I  hope  some  day  to  see  a  School  of  Modern  History  as  compre 
hensive  as  the  best  Classical  School,  with  language  and  literature 
as  its  two  wings.  But  probably  the  men  and  women  do  not  at 
present  come  up  sufficiently  well  prepared  in  modern  subjects:  Mean- 
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while  it  seems  reasonable  that  there  should  be  two  modern  Schools  : 
one  historical,  in  which  literature  should  not  be  ignored ;  one 
literary,  in  which  history  should  not  be  ignored.  In  the  Literary 
School  English  language  and  literature  will  find  its  own  place. 

But  one  word  about  Schools  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages, 
as  such.  If  these  are  to  be  Schools  of  English,  as  the  Classical 
Schools  are  Schools  of  English,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
scholarly  and  elegant  translation  from  the  foreign  language  than 
has  always  been  paid  in  the  past. 

And  now  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  subject  which  may  appear 
to  be  most  important,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  really  is.  What 
do  those  students  want  who  enter  for  an  Honours  School  of  English 
language  and  literature  ?  What  they  think  they  want  is  one  thing  ; 
what  they  need  may  be  another ;  what  the  professor  desires  to  teach 
them  may  be  a  third. 

I  think  such  students  have  in  their  minds  a  vague,  sometimes 
even  a  precise  idea  that  English  literature  is  a  great  and  glorious 
thing ;  they  think  that  they  would  like  to  give  their  time  of  study 
to  the  masterpieces ;  they  feel  that  by  so  doing  they  will  achieve 
some  knowledge  of  the  race  to  which  they  were  born,  of  its  history 
and  the  thoughts  on  which  that  history  is  built.  Are  they  very  far 
wrong  in  this  idea  ?  Can  we  better  the  conception  which  they  have 
formed  of  their  needs  ? 

The  exalted  precedents  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  London 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  may.  The  Schools  of  English 
language  and  literature  appear  to  be  framed  on  the  hypothesis  that 
before  the  student  is  fit  to  appreciate  the  structure  and  harmonies 
of  his  own  tongue,  before  he  can  rightly  taste  the  works  of  art 
expressed  in  it,  he  must  have  gone  through  a  training  in  language. 
It  is  assumed,  it  is  perhaps  a  fair  assumption,  that  he  will  not  have 
received  a  thorough  training  in  language  before  he  comes  up.  Granted 
that  he  should  have  some  drill  in  language,  what  language  should 
be  chosen  as  a  medium  for  instruction  ?  Should  it  be  a  language 
which  opens  a  great  modern  literature,  suitable  for  comparison  with 
his  own  ?  Should  it  be  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish — or  should 
it  be  Middle  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  ? 

I  think  this  question  can  be  solved  by  the  answer  to  another 
question.  Is  the  interest  of  the  average  student  who  enters  the 
English  school  principally  philological,  or  is  it  literary,  historical, 
humanistic  ?  Is  it  archaeological  or  is  it  modern  ?  I  think  there 
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can  be  only  one  answer ;  it  is  historical  and  modern  rather  than 
archaeological  and  philological. 

If  that  is  so,  we  may  have  to  give  the  student  something  he  does 
not  exactly  ask  for  ;  we  may  have  to  give  him  training  in  language. 
But  we  must  open  to  him,  at  least,  those  languages  which  give  him 
the  richest  return  in  history,  literature,  and  modern  knowledge. 
If  the  choice,  to  be  made  on  those  lines,  lay  between  Middle  English 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  and,  say,  modern  German,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
how  the  choice  would  go  ?  I  trust  that  I  am  not  hostile  to  any  form 
of  learning,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  regard  Middle  English  and 
Anglo-Saxon  as  in  any  way  necessary  to  an  educational  course  in 
English  literature.  I  reckon  such  studies  as  post-graduate  rather 
than  pre-graduate. 

If  any  student  desires  to  take  these  early  tongues,  they  will  serve 
to  give  him  the  language  training  that  he  needs.  I  would  not  curb 
the  zeal  of  those  who  wish  to  teach,  of  those  who  wish  to  learn. 
But  I  would  compel  no  student  to  learn  Middle  English  or  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  students  should  be  permitted  to  offer  for  their  language 
training  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  one  or  more. 
A  student  who  desires  to  study  English  literature  does  not  want — 
he  may  want,  but  there  is  no  conclusive  reason  why  he  should  want 
— to  study  any  English  author  earlier  than  Chaucer. 

Again,  the  student  of  English  and  English  literature  does  want, 
though  he  may  not  know  it,  some  historical  knowledge.  The  books 
are  part  of  the  history  ;  the  history  is  necessary  to  explain  the  books. 
But  the  history  that  he  requires  should  be  given  in  the  form  of 
history,  the  whole  history — political,  constitutional,  economic, 
social,  literary  ;  and  not  in  the  form  of  isolated  history  of  literature. 
Of  all  forms  of  history,  the  history  of  literature  is  most  dumb  to  the 
uninstructed.  If  you  have  read  the  books,  it  may  illuminate  by 
criticism  and  comparison,  and  by  explanation  of  progression, 
succession,  innovation,  and  growth.  But  if  you  have  not  read  the 
books,  it  is  without  depth  and  meaning. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  practice  is  better  than  the  appearance. 
When  I  read  in  a  syllabus  that  one  subject  is  the  outlines  of 
English  literature  from  1350-1832,  I  do  not  see  how  a  student 
can  come  before  the  examiners  without  cramming  a  text-book. 
When  I  study  the  examination  paper,  I  see  that  he  may,  if  he  is 
fairly  well  read  in  English  literature.  But  I  know  enough  of  under 
graduates  to  doubt  whether  the  average  student  will  take  such 
a  risk.  Such  a  subject  is  an  invitation  to  cram  the  text-book. 
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You  can  never  tell  what  may  be  set.  The  invitation  will  be 
accepted. 

To  supplement  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  direct  study  of 
the  authors,  general  history  of  England  is  required — methodical, 
comprehensive,  not  necessarily  detailed.  It  might  begin  with 
Edward  III,  when  our  real  modern  literature  begins.  It  would  press 
lightly  on  the  period  from  Richard  II  to  Elizabeth,  when  great  works 
are  scanty.  From  Elizabeth  to  the  present  day  it  would  find  little 
opportunity  for  rest.  People  say  we  are  not  a  race  of  ideas  and 
imagination.  Let  us  be  judged  by  our  literature.  They  say  we  are 
not  an  artistic  people.  Let  us  be  judged  by  our  cathedrals,  our 
churches,  our  mansions,  our  gardens,  our  villages,  our  furniture,  our 
china,  our  portraits,  our  landscapes.  Art  working  in  matter  may 
have  had  with  us  its  sterile  periods ;  just  now  we  are  too  self-conscious 
to  be  creative ;  but  art  working  in  words  has  been  continuously 
fertile  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Authorized  Version. 
It  is  fertile  to-day. 

Thus  the  history  of  our  nation  and  the  history  of  its  literature 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  study  of  each  will  gain  infinitely  from  the 
study  of  the  other.  There  is  hardly  any  historical  theme  that  cannot 
be  illustrated  from  the  best  writers  of  the  time ;  hardly  any  writer 
who  cannot  be  better  understood  if  the  history  of  his  time  is  known. 
Our  writers  have  often  taken  a  part  in  politics ;  they  have  shared 
the  full  life  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Wingfield-Stratford's  History  of 
English  Patriotism  is  a  good  example  of  the  worth  to  history  of 
a  wide  outlook  upon  literature. 

Of  history,  of  connected,  methodical  historical  knowledge,  the 
value  to  the  student  of  literature  appears  so  obvious  that  I  wonder 
it  can  ever  have  been  overlooked.  An  ad  hoc  excursion  into  history 
is  the  customary  prelude  to  an  edition  of  a  literary  work.  But  what 
is  written  or  got  up  for  a  specific  purpose  is  never  so  illuminating 
as  knowledge  which  forms  part  of  an  assimilated  whole.  Separate, 
if  you  must,  your  literary  school  from  your  historical  school ;  but 
the  two  should  always  live  in  the  closest  intimacy  and  alliance. 

As  mines  and  manufactures  devastate  the  country-side,  so  do 
examination  and  the  methods  of  teaching  connected  with  it  devastate 
the  matter  which  they  attack.  Theological  examination  spoils  the 
Bible,  grammatical  examination  spoils  Greek,  physiological  examina 
tion  spoils  the  frog.  Examination,  like  mines  and  manufacture, 
is  necessary ;  but  to  examine  in  English  literature  is  like  opening 
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a  coal  mine  in  the  Lake  District.  Why  is  examination  necessary  ? 
Examination  is  a  form  of  peine  forte  el  dure,  to  compel  the  recalcitrant 
to  plead.  Why  not  settle  the  matter  out  of  court  ?  There  is  the 
greatest  literature  in  the  world,  written  in  your  own  tongue,  why 
not  read  it,  dispensing  with  examiners  ?  There  is  something  in  it 
for  every  taste.  We  are  a  political  race,  a  race  of  politicians,  and 
the  first-rate  political  works  that  have  been  written  in  English  make 
up  by  themselves  a  sufficient  student's  library.  It  is  rare  for  philo 
sophers  to  cultivate  the  gift  of  expression — they  are,  no  doubt,  too 
busy  thinking — but  we  have  one  philosopher  at  least,  Berkeley,  who 
is  worth  reading  for  his  English  as  well  as  for  his  thought.  If  you 
must  have  commentaries,  there  is  a  succession  of  accomplished 
critics.  If  you  are  fond  of  travel,  you  can  steep  your  mind  in  good 
English,  without  leaving  the  company  of  great  travellers.  If  your 
chief  interest  is  in  sport,  there  is  a  score  of  sportsmen  who  demonstrate 
that  the  horse,  the  gun,  and  the  rod  are  not  jealous  enemies  of  the 
pen,  who  prove  that  the  man  of  intelligence  having  something  in 
his  heart  to  say  will  seldom  fail  to  say  it  well.  And  if  you  do  not 
want  to  read,  why  read  at  all  ?  There  are  other  things  in  life  besides 
books.  It  is  a  pity  to  miss  that  joy,  that  illumination ;  but  if  you 
are  sure  it  is  not  for  you  then  leave  it  alone. 

Where  the  door  of  a  study  is  difficult  to  enter,  some  compulsion, 
no  doubt,  is  necessary  for  the  beginners.  All  of  us  are  lazy,  and 
beginnings  are  apt  to  be  dull.  But  once  the  student  has  learnt  to 
read,  the  door  of  English  literature  stands  wide  open.  He  has  but 
to  walk  in  and  help  himself.  Even  expense  is  no  obstacle  to-day. 

However,  our  freshman  does  not  go  to  the  University  merely  to 
follow  his  favourite  study.  He  goes  there  to  get  the  hall-mark  of 
a  university  degree — he  would  like  honours,  if  he  can  get  them ; 
his  ambition  aspires  to  a  class.  That  being  so,  examinations  and 
all  their  machinery  of  schedule  and  syllabus  are  necessary.  I  have, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  been  looking  over  examination  papers 
set  in  the  English  schools  of  various  Universities.  Sometimes  they 
seem  to  me  designed  to  test  learning,  rather  than  intelligence  and 
knowledge.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  framed  with  great  delicacy 
and  ingenuity.  How  much  greater  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  that 
ingenuity  when  history  and  literature  offer  their  united  permutations 
and  combinations  !  An  examination  question  should  not  call  for 
recondite  learning ;  it  should  handle  the  familiar  in  an  unexpected 
way.  It  should  set  the  student  hastily  to  rebuild  his  old  materials 
in  a  new  shape.  The  better  trained  his  intelligence,  the  greater 
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his  command  of  his  subject,  the  more  skilfully  he  will  be  able  to 
effect  the  desired  reconstruction.  If  there  is  historical  material  on 
the  one  hand,  and  literary  material  on  the  other,  the  range,  interest, 
and  variety  of  the  problems  that  can  be  set  without  leaving  well- 
trodden  ground  is  probably  four  times  as  great  as  when  literature 
is  separated  from  history. 

That  English  literature  should  be  widely  studied  at  the  University 
must  be  our  desire.  If  it  must  be  taught,  the  object  of  the  teaching 
should  be  to  give  the  student  something  he  needs  but  cannot  get 
for  himself.  The  meaning  and  quality  of  words,  rhythm  and  flavour 
and  association — those  can  be  shown  to  him.  New  outlooks  and 
lines  of  progression,  new  affinities,  contrasts,  and  comparisons — 
those  can  be  put  before  him.  But,  above  all,  the  kinetic  unity  of 
national  life  and  thought  and  literary  expression  is  a  thing  that 
he  may  miss,  or  only  attain  after  painful  and  fruitless  wanderings. 
And  that  can  only  be  made  clear  by  the  most  skilled  and  inspiring 
teacher,  if  history,  language,  and  literature  are  treated  as  various 
manifestations  of  a  single  spirit. 

STANLEY  LEATHES. 


NOTE 

THE  limit  which  Mr.  Leathes  would  draw  for  those  in  statu  pupillari 
seems  to  leave  his  pupils  exposed  to  some  cruelty.  They  are  allowed 
to  read  Chaucer,  but  if  they  study  the  language  in  which  Chaucer 
wrote,  they  are  no  longer  historical  and  modern,  but  archaeological 
and  philological.  They  may  possibly  wander  beyond  the  notes 
of  their  tutors,  and  look  at  Mr.  Courthope's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  or  Mr.  Saintsbury's  English  Prosody,  here  they  will  find 
many  ancient  things,  Anglo-Saxon  and  so  forth,  which  seem  to  have 
a  bearing  on  the  argument,  to  belong  to  the  study  of  literature ; 
and  how  are  the  pupils  to  be  shielded  from  temptation  ?  There 
is  evidently  need  for  a  censor,  or  they  will  be  taking  Sweet's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Reader  stealthily  to  the  Cumnor  hills  or  Madingley  woods, 
to  find  out  'post-graduate'  things  prematurely. 

If  the  history  of  literature  is  to  be  studied,  in  Universities  or 
elsewhere,  there  must  be  no  limit,  and  no  possible  source  of  know 
ledge  must  be  closed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  advertise  and  recom 
mend  Anglo-Saxon  or  Middle  English  as  if  they  held  in  them  all 
the  mystery  of  English  poetry ;  that  would  be  plainly  absurd. 
But  it  is  still  a  plausible  opinion  that  they  have  some  relation  to 
modern  poetry  and  prose.  No  tutor  or  pupil  who  has  really  begun 
to  think  will  be  contented  until  he  has  made  out  for  himself,  more 
or  less  vaguely,  more  or  less  clearly,  what  those  relations  are. 

The  problems  cannot  be  put  oft  to  wait  for  a  *  post-graduate ' 
leisure.  The  reading  of  Spenser,  e.g.,  leads  to  Warton's  Observations, 
where  the  second  section,  'Of  Spenser's  imitations  from  old 
romances,'  will  stir  curiosity  about  many  works  earlier  than  Chaucer. 
In  some  Universities  it  may  be  that  a  too  exclusive  and  too 
pedantic  attention  has  been  paid  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English 
by  tutors  who  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  example  of  '  Mr. 
James  and  Mr.  William  Grimm  '  as  they  used  to  be  styled  by  their 
English  admirers.  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik  was  an  instrument 
for  the  study  of  old  German  poetry ;  modern  school  philology  is 
too  often  satisfied  with  separate  words,  and  is  sometimes  at  a  loss 
to  understand  more  than  one  word  at  a  time.  But  those  failures  do 
not  affect  the  glory  of  Mr.  James  Grimm,  who  proved  that  the 
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grammarian  might  conquer  and  possess  inexhaustible  regions  of 
poetry  by  means  of  his  philological  science. 

For  historians  of  English  literature,  the  older  English  language  is 
not  to  be  recommended  as  a  separate  study.  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
cannot  be  kept  wholly  distinct  from  Old  Saxon  or  from  Icelandic ; 
nor  (what  is  very  much  more  important  historically)  can  Middle 
English  be  kept  apart  from  French.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English 
are  needed,  along  with  Greek  and  Latin,  French  and  Proven£al,  and 
Italian,  for  the  proper  history  of  English  literature  ;  and  no  one  can 
say  definitely  where  the  use  of  any  one  of  these  languages  is  to  stop. 

If  the  Universities  are  to  help  the  study  of  literature  (as  many  of 
them  attempt,  in  ways  not  allowed  by  Mr.  Leathes)  they  ought 
perhaps  to  attend  most  to  those  parts  of  the  subject  where  it  is 
not  easy  to  learn  from  books. 

Say,  shall  our  authors,  from  Morris  to  Malory, 
Languish,  untaught,  on  their  several  shelves  ? 

Say,  shall,  for  want  of  a  Reader  (with  salary), 

Students  be  forced  to  read  Keats  for  themselves  ? 

Leaving  this  complaint  for  the  present  unanswered,  I  would  put 
forward  for  consideration  the  opinion  that  literary  study  in  the 
Universities  ought  to  be  most  concerned  with  instruments  which 
are  best  learned  in  a  University,  and  which  cannot  so  well  be  learned 
later,  e.g.  with  Anglo-Saxon,  Middle  English,  French,  Provencal, 
and  Italian.  The  Oxford  English  School  began  with  a  good  pro 
vision,  requiring  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  from  every 
candidate  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  maintained. 

Of  scholarship,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  no  need 
to  speak,  because  no  speaking  will  do  any  good.  There  are  some  very 
remarkable  notes  of  commentators  on  English  poets ;  two  separate 
recent  commentaries  on  Browning  afiirm  that  '  calculus  racked  him ' 
means  the  Differential  Calculus.  There  is  no  cure,  not  even  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  for  this  sort  of  inability  to  read.  Mr.  Mark  Pattison, 
who  had  a  reputation  as  a  scholar,  wilfully  misunderstood  the 
grammar  of  L' Allegro,  and  quoted  one  of  the  noblest  things  in  all 
poetry  to  show  that  there  was  '  flagging  of  the  forces  '  in  the  diction 
of  Samson  Agonistes. 

W.  P.  KER. 
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Shelley,  Keats.  Price  Is. 

24.  A  Discourse  on  Modern  Sibyls.     By  Lady  Ritchie.  Price  Is. 

25.  The  Future  of  English  Poetry.    By  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B. 

Price  Is. 

Members  can  obtain  further,  copies  of  the  Bulletin  (price  6d.) 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


Essays  and  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association. 
Vol.  I.  Collected  by  A.  C.  Bradley.  Clarendon  Press. 
2s.  6d.  to  members. 

Contents : — English  Place-names,  by  Henry  Bradley ;  On  the  Present 
State  of  English  Pronunciation,  by  Robert  Bridges;  Browning,  by 
W.  P.  Ker ;  Blind  Harry's  '  Wallace  ',  by  George  Neilson  ;  Shakespeare 
and  the  Grand  Style,  by  George  Saintsbury ;  Some  Suggestions  about 
Bad  Poetry,  by  Edith  Sichel ;  Carlyle  and  his  German  Masters,  by 
C.  E.  Vaughan. 

Essays  and  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association. 
Vol.  II.  Collected  by  Dr.  Beeching.  Clarendon  Press. 
2s.  6d.  to  members. 

Contents  : — The  Particle  ing  in  Place-names,  by  H.  Alexander ;  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Grand  Style,  by  John  Bailey ;  Richardson's  Novels 
and  their  Influences,  by  F.  S.  Boas ;  Jane  Austen,  by  A.  C.  Bradley ; 
Description  in  Poetry,  by  A.  Clutton  Brock ;  The  Literary  Play,  by 
C.  E.  Montague;  A  Yorkshire  Folk-Play  and  its  Analogues,  by 
F.  Moorman. 

Essays  and  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association. 
Vol.  III.     Collected  by  W.  P.  Ker.     Clarendon  Pro 
2s.  6d.  to  members. 

Contents: — What  English  Poetry  may  still  learn  from  Greek,  by 
Gilbert  Murray ;  Some  Childish  Things,  by  A.  A.  Jack ;  A  Lor 
Complaint,  by  J.  W.  Mackail ;  Arnold  and  Homer,  by  T.  S.  Omond  ; 
Keats's  Epithets,  by  David  Watson  Ranni«' ;  Dante  and  the  Grand 
Style,  by  George  Saintsbury;  Blake's  Religious  Lyrics,  by  H.  C. 
Beeching. 


Oxford :    Horace  Hart  Printer  to  the  University 
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